CRISES   OF THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY

the word of God gathered together, to whom they preached the
Calvinist doctrine. In a few years' time secret churches had been
founded in a large number of towns. The distribution of these
churches through different parts of France bears no relation to
that of the French Calvinists of the present day. There were some
in every part of the kingdom} in the north and east, in Normandy
and in Brittany - which is now exclusively Catholic - and their
numbers were as great as, if not greater than in the regions of
the south-west and south, where almost all the Calvinists are
concentrated nowadays.

As early as 1559 the Calvinist churches were numerous enough
to send delegates to a national synod held secretly in Paris, which
drew up a Confession of Faith and rules for ecclesiastical dis-
cipline for the 'Reformed Church5 in France, on the model of the
Church of Geneva. But the organization created at Geneva for
a single town was insufficient for a great kingdom. Each church
had its consistory, two thirds of which was composed of laymen -
the elders (anciens), who were elected by the congregation, but
had afterwards to be recruited by co-optation. The churches were
connected with one another by a graded system of federation, each
grade consisting of an assembly of delegates from the one below
it: the colloquy (collogue), the provincialsynod, whose duty it was
to appoint pastors, and the national synod, whose function it was
to uphold the common doctrine.

Calvinism had two aspects, which produced two contradictory
impressions upon the French. On the one hand, it substituted
French, the national language, for Latin, a foreign language
which the people could not understand, and rejected the domi-
nation of an alien pope over the Church of France; besides which
it brought with it a form of worship that cost nothing, and con-
demned all the methods adopted by the clergy for exploiting the
faithful. From this point of view, then, it appeared in the light
of a national and popular religion and attracted people by the
ease of reading the word of God in French and saying prayers and
singing psalms in French. On the other hand, it deprived believers
of all the practices which had come during centuries past to form
part of the native tradition - brilliant ceremonies, visible images,
symbolic forms of art, and legends, with which they had been
accustomed from childhood to associate their religious sentiments,
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